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Setters from the 


...same privilege...” 

Last winter several members of our 
yearbook staff spent a day in your of- 
fice examining yearbooks and you very 
kindly allowed us to take ten of them 
back to school. These were very help- 
ful in preparing our 1942 book and we 
appreciate your kindness in letting us 
have them. We are returning them 
with thanks and we hope we may have 
the same privilege next year.—R. P., 
N. J. 

Of course. We are happy to loan 
any and all newspapers, magazines, 
and yearbooks on our shelves. State 
your wants and we'll try to supply 
them. You just agree to pay ex- 
pressage both ways. 


¢ > 


‘ ..names and addresses...’ 


Could you send me the names and 
addresses of several elementary school 
newspapers? I would like to use them 
ir. connection with classwork here at 
the University. Do you have any such 
files you could rent or lend us? Do 
you know of any elementary school 
press associations? Any further infor- 
mation you could give me concerning 
elementary school papers would be ap- 
preciated.—J. K., Ohio. 

This letter and the one above are 
typical of scores received at the 
CSPA office during the year. Much 
of our work consists of looking up 
seemingly obscure facts that some- 
one needs to round out a thesis or 
to polish up a speech. As usual, 
the CSPA is glad to help ayone in- 
terested in the school press field and 
to supply information and material 
to the extent of its abilities. 


“May I have permission .. .” 


Will you please send me one copy 
of “Proofreader’s Marks”? May I 
have your permission to use both sides 
of this material in a book I am pre- 
paring for publication?—K. M., N.Y. 

Certainly. Just mention us in the 


book. 


e > 


*... rose sale...’ 


In the Fall, our paper conducts a 
rose sale in order to raise funds to 
send delegates to the Convention 
sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association. Due to present war 
conditions, we are wondering when and 
if the Convention is to be held this 
year.—D. L., Mass. 

Yes, the Convention will be held 
on March 11, 12, 13, 1943. We con- 
gratulate you on your foresight and 
we marvel at your ingenuity. We 
believe this is the only delegation to 
be financed in such a fashion. What 


Membors 


other unusual means have our mem- 
ber-publications devised for assur- 
ing Convention attendance? 


‘...convinced the 
opposition...” 


After several attempts, I have at 
last convinced the opposition that, 
since we are members of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association and 
have won recognition in the form of 
a silver medal, we should inform our 
readers of our status. How do we se- 
cure the insignia for the masthead? 
We display one membership seal only 
and I feel all should be there. Too, 
our school is to start a public relations 
program in connection with our weekly 
local paper. Have you any sugges- 
tions that might be helpful?—M. S., 
Maine. 

All member-publications are sup- 
posed to display the membership in- 
signia. An electro is available for 
printed publications at fifty cents, 
and a mimeo-inset takes care of the 
duplicated papers for ten cents. If 
the seal cannot be run, a member- 
ship line should indicate CSPA 
membership, as well as that in other 
press associations. As to sugges- 
tions on the local paper tie-up, much 
depends on the point of view of its 
publishers. Complete coverage of 
the school, well written stories, oc- 
casional illustrations, brief and in- 
teresting features and plenty of 
names will give both school and 
community readers just what they 
want—and need. 


et 


Brickbats, too...... 


It was neither an oversight nor need 
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for economy which caused the 1942 
yearbook of this school to drop its 
membership in the CSPA. A careful 
examination of the 1941 score book 
with its sloppy erasures on the score 
sheet and its amateurish inconsisten- 
cies between comment and numerical 
score caused our staff to withdraw and 
seek a critical service which would be 
carefully and thoughtfully rendered. 
—A. C., N. Y. 


This is a severe indictment. For- 
tunately, few members feel this way. 
We are trying to do the best pos- 
sible job of rating that can be found 
anywhere in the country. There’s 
nothing “amateurish” about the 
judging. It would be very difficult 
for us or for any press association 
to find more able and experienced 
men and women for this work. We 
know of no press association that 
can do a rating job without having 
erasures appear on the score sheet. 
After all, it is a work sheet, not a 
certificate for framing. These eras- 
ures have been explained time and 
time again in The Review, by letter 
and in person. Each publication 
gets the one and only score sheet 
there is; hence, marks, notations, 
calculations, as the judges try to 
reach a just and amicable decision. 


One regrettable feature of this 
letter is the fact that it came months 
after the decision had been reached, 
that no opportunity was given the 
CSPA to explain its stand, that ad- 
vantage was not taken of an estab- 
lished rule and custom, namely, that 
each and every member has a right 
to question decisions and to secure 
a hearing. 


DeWitt D. Wise Wins 
Commission in Navy 


DeWitt D. Wise, CSPA Yearbook 
Division Chairman, Gold Key Tonor 
Award (1930), associate editor of The 
School Press Review, adviser to the 
Huguenot Herald, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., High School, will enter Ohio 
State University on Monday, Novem- 
ber 2, 1942, for indoctrination as a 
Lieutenant, senior grade, in the Unit- 
ed States Navy. For the past two 
years, Lieut. Wise has studied navi- 
gation and related subjects after school 
hours, augmenting his theory with 
much sailing on Long Island Sound. 
This past summer, while in residence 
at his summer home on Bakers Island, 
off Salem, Mass., he studied at Har- 
vard and M. I. T. His commission 
comes as no surprise to his many 
friends in the school press field for he 
has prepared long and faithfully, not 
to say well, for his new rank. 
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Don’t Give Up the Magazine 


By DOROTHY CATHELL 


Adviser, The Oracle 
Abington Senior High School, Abington, Pa. 


OME years ago one of our clever, 
S satiric poets shed deserved tears 

over the graves of “the little 
magazines that died to make verse 
free.” Now our high schools may well 
add their laments for the fast disap- 
pearing literary magazine. Each year 
the number of such publications has 
decreased until today the magazine 
remains in many schools only a fond 
memory, a dust-accumulating pile in 
some English stockroom. The increas- 
ingly popular school newspaper has 
triumphantly usurped the place of af- 
fection and importance once occupied 
by the magazine, and few lament the 
magazine’s demise. Indeed, the obit- 
uary notices gloat rather than mourn— 
and surprisingly absent is any expres- 
sion of hope for resurrection. Now the 
war, with its priorities and labor de- 
mands, supplies one more argument 
for discontinuing many of the few re- 
maining magazines as an economy 
measure. Once slaughtered, these dead 
need never expect to be restored to the 
land of the living. Of that we may 
be sure. 


Inquiries about literary publications 
in various schools elicit almost uni- 
form replies: they cost too much; pu- 
pils aren’t interested; nobody reads 
them; you can’t get subscriptions; only 
2 few grinds ever write for them; 
they’re too much work; we can’t afford 
two publications; pupils like the news- 
paper better; we don’t need a maga- 
zine. 


7 defender of the magazine will 
not find it easy to refute some of 
these arguments. With the rising cost 
of paper and the scarcity of printers 
under war conditions, the expense of 
producing school magazines has often 
exceeded their value to the school, 
particularly if advisers insist on costly 
halftones and line cuts instead of using 
the inexpensive linoleum blocks. If 
written by a small and often exclusive 
clique, the contents often hold little 
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of interest to the larger student body. 
Already overburdened English teach- 
ers naturally have grown tired of 
struggling with this added load and, 
therefore, welcomed the suggestion 
that the school discontinue the maga- 
zine. Pupils, when asked to make a 


One year ago, Miss Cathell wrote an 
article for The Review, ‘Journalists 
Pro Tem”, that was widely commented 
upon in school press circles. It was 
briefed for an educational digest, also, 
and gained further laurels for the 
author and the source from which it 
was taken. Here, the talented author 
presents another topic of more than 
passing interest to all publications ad- 
visers and editors. We hope for the 
same distinctions. 


choice between magazine and _ news- 
paper, naturally chose the more easily 
written and more quickly read news- 
paper; and most faculties, if given a 
voice in the matter, voted for the 
newspaper because of its evident bene- 
fits to school and staff. 


But before more magazines join 
those already defunct, we who are 
truly interested in pupil development, 
who believe in affording all kinds of 
opportunities for creative effort, may 
well ask: Should schools give up 
their magazines? Our answer will de- 
pend on our beliefs regarding the 
real objectives of education. Most of 
us agree that pupils who can do some- 
thing and do it well should have the 
chance to “show their stuff.” Many 
even go further and urge that all pu- 
pils should have a chance to learn to 
do some one thing well. The husky 
who can kick a football 45 yards, or 
block out of the play that 190-pound 
guard, finds his opportunity on the 
football squad. Highly paid coaches 
teach him how to improve his skill 
and use it to the best advantage; and 
if he makes the varsity, the school 


spends considerable cash on his uni- 
form, medical care, and transportation 
to and from games, and rewards him 
with such tokens of appreciation as let- 
ters, gold footballs, and expensive 
sweaters. Which is all as it should 
be, for I admit that I am an ardent 
football rooter. 


A few—a very few—students in our 
high schools have dramatic talent; 
many others THINK that they could 
give Katherine Cornell or Maurice 
Evans some stiff competition. The 
talented minority plus some not so tal- 
ented girls and some very reluctant 
boys are given parts in the annual sen- 
ior play and receive hours of strenu- 
ous coaching from already overwork- 
ed teachers so that they may present 
the finished—or _half-finished—prod- 
uct before an audience of admiring 
parents and friends. Strange to relate, 
the majority of the student body show 
decided apathy toward the efforts of 
these ardent thespians and have to be 
coaxed into buying tickets—or go off 
blithely to their usual movie—so the 
financial profits of the dramatic per- 
formance sometimes seem dispropor- 
tionately small when one considers the 
time and effort involved. Yet where 
is the school that is planning to dis- 
continue its senior play? 


With the multiplication of radios 
has come an increased interest in 
music. As a result, schools are meet- 
ing the growing demand for musical 
instruction by establishing bands and 
orchestras and even purchasing instru- 
ments for the ambitious musicians. 
One city system is appropriating $500 
for band instruments for each of its 
junior high schools although pupils in 
those same schools are using geog- 
raphies that antedate the first World 
War. But we MUST develop pupils’ 
budding talents. 


Fe right, then, let us by all 


means develop pupils’ talents; 
but let us not overlook that God-given 


One 





talent for expressing one’s ideas in 
writing. Every high school, no mat- 
ter how small, no matter where lo- 
cated, can boast in its student body 
boys and girls with a gift for writing. 
That ability to write—to write inter- 
estingly, vividly, entertainingly—de- 
serves cultivation and encouragement 
just as much as the ability to punt a 
pigskin, to imitate Henry Aldrich, or 
to torture a saxaphone. In future 
years, a clever writer has as much 
chance of turning his talent into a vo- 
cation as has the football star who 
wants to coach sports (even if his I.Q. 
is around 85), the stage-struck girl 
who dreams of Hollywood, or the 


slick-haired youth who has organized 
his own swing band. 


Someone may protest that the writer 
in high school can find ample outlet 
for his talents on the school news- 
paper. That is true only if his writ- 
ing is of the journalistic type. If his 
talent is truly creative, he wants to try 
his hand at short-story, one-act play, 
verse, familiar essay—and these have 
no place in the school newspaper if 
that publication lives up to its name. 
The writing of news, sports, even of 
editorials, is mainly factual not crea- 
tive. A school paper may use light 
topical verse, but it is not the place 
for serious poetry. It may run a hu- 
mor column, but has no room for the 
longer or more serious essay. Occa- 
sionally we find a literary column or 
page—proof that the literary talent of 
the school is pleading for a more ap- 
propriate outlet. But the typical four- 
page, five- or six-column school news- 
paper deteriorates as a newspaper the 
minute it attempts to serve as a me- 
dium for the literary output of the 
school. That is why every school 
needs a literary magazine. 

We hear in educational circles much 
talk of motivation. What motivation 
are we providing for genuine creative 
work? Marks are more and more fall- 
ing into discredit. Oral reading of 
a theme to a class may be intended as 
a reward to the author, but if a sen- 
sitive young poet must read her most 
tender imaginings to a group whose 
favorite literary hero is Popeye, such 
a procedure penalizes rather than re- 
wards. Every English teacher must 
frequently wonder at the careful effort 
pupils do expend on composition work 
when such masterpieces are bound for 
one of two destinations—the pupil’s 
overcrowded notebook or the teacher’s 
wastebasket. 


HE greatest value of the literary 
magazine, however infrequently 
it may be published, is that it does 
furnish high school writers an incen- 
tive for creative work and by doing 
this motivates composition writing 


Two 


throughout the school year if teachers 
use their magazine intelligently. Young 
writers (like older ones) gain great 
satisfaction from seeing their own 
brain children in print. They come in 
to inquire anxiously whether their 
work has a chance of being used. They 
await eagerly the appearance of the 
magazine with their story in it. The 
knowledge that their writing was even 
considered for publication spurs them 
on to increased and often improved 
efforts. The same holds true for the 
art students whose blocks illustrate 
the magazine. Consequently each is- 
sue becomes a concrete expression of 
the best literary and artistic talent in 
the school. Is not such an expression 
just as valuable as a football game, 
more tangible than a senior play, and 
more permanent than a band concert? 


If teachers will admit the worth of 
2. school magazine, there still remains 
the very serious problem of ways and 
means. We cannot dodge such prac- 
tical questions as: How can we finance 
a magazine? and how can we gain and 
retain pupils’ interest? No two schools 
face exactly the same situation. The 
larger the school, the easier the solu- 
tion. The smaller the student body, 
the more difficult the financial prob- 
lem. Yet I honestly believe that anv 
school that really wants a_ school 
magazine can manage to produce one, 
varying from the large, abundantly il- 
lustrated, and professionally printed 
masterpiece of a 5,000-pupil New York 
high school to the four-page mimeo- 
graphed sheet of a 100-pupil country 
school. Our high school magazine has 
been published continuously since the 
fall of 1913. It has survived the de- 
pression years and is still going strong. 
An explanation of our method of work 
may offer practical suggestions to some 
other school, for we all learn through 
our own experiences and those of oth- 
ers. We are conscious of faults in our 
present “set-up” and are considering 
changes to overcome those difficulties, 
but we feel that in the main our maga- 
zine is succeeding and is holding its 
place in the school. 


ACH autumn, as soon as school 

convenes, the staff gets together 
and determines the theme for the first 
issue. Two considerations govern our 
choice of a theme: first, will it interest 
practically all the pupils? and second, 
is it within the writing range of the 
average student? With these two ques- 
tions in mind, we discard any theme 
that would call for much research be- 
cause we have learned from experience 
that such themes produce reams of 
material copied from encyclopedias— 
if pupils will go to that much trouble. 
Our themes through the last few years 
have included: Trees, Ships, Youth, 


Romance and Adventure, The Open 
Road, April Fool, and a Mystery issue. 
The Youth issue proved by far our 
most successful number. When we 
have agreed upon a theme, the editor 
drafts a circular letter to the teachers 
of the English department, stating the 
theme, asking each teacher to cooper- 
ate by making at least one assignment 
to each of his classes, and giving defi- 
nitely a date when all material must 
be in, a date at least a month ahead. 
With this circular there goes to each 
teacher a list of suggested topics 
(made up by the members of the staff) 
for short-stories, essays, verse, humor, 
and editorials. Most of these topics 
are in the form of usable titles, fre- 
quently accompanied by suggestions 
for handling the subject. Desirable 
limitations for length of the various 
types of material are carefully indi- 
cated, for we have learned that three 
pages is plenty long enough for any 
story in a 48-page magazine, that a 
500-word essay is more usable than a 
1500-word one, and that we can fit in 
poems of 12 and 16 lines whereas 20- 
stanza ballads become an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Teachers are court- 
eously requested to sort over their con- 
tributions and send the best on to the 
staff as promptly as possible, and each 
teacher is asked to check on the orig- 
inality of any material submitted for 
publication. 


Now don’t think for one minute 
that everything works out as smoothly 
as this plan might suggest. Some 
teachers forget to make any assign- 
ment until the last minute. Occasion- 
ally they never make it at all. Some 
send us everything they get and ask 
the staff to do the sorting. Occasion- 
ally plagiarism goes undetected with 
embarrassing consequences. But most 
of our English teachers have shown a 
splendid spirit of cooperation, have en- 
couraged their classes to put forth 
their very best efforts, and have pains- 
takingly waded through the mass of 
material to cull out the very best for 
staff consideration. Moreover, pupils 
have learned that each one has a 
chance to “make” The Oracle and 
have in several instances reminded for- 
getful teachers that “this is the week 
for Oracle assignments.” So we have 
established the feeling that The Oracle 
is the pupils’ own magazine, not the 
work of the staff nor of any clique 
but the product of the whole school. 
Unfortunately the size of our publi- 
cation forces us to discard each issue 
lots of usable material, but we check 
carefully to be sure that every class 
is represented in each number and, if 
possible, that some contribution is used 
from the classes of each English teach- 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The Graphic 


HAT is the status of the Graphic 

Arts under the war emergency— 

is it an essential or non-essential 
industry? Will necessary materials, 
supplies and equipment be curtailed 
further? Will quality and range of 
materials be affected? Will prices of 
materials and supplies be increased? 
Will our costs increase? Will our 
prices be fixed? Will volume of busi- 
ness increase or decrease? Will sup- 
ply of competent help be affected? 
Are our plants likely to be sabotaged? 
What precautions should we take 
against possible danger? What part 
can we perform in the national de- 
fense, either as an industry or as in- 
dividuals? These, and many more 
questions arise naturally. 

Definite answers can be given to few 
of them at present, but answers will be 
found, for the preservation of our in- 
dustry, so that it can perform its part 
in whatever manner called for. 

Opinions, and not answers, gleaned 
from various representative sources, 
relate to the questions: 


HE status of the industry has not 

been finally established. Its im- 
portance is recognized as a factor in 
maintaining public morale, imparting 
vital information, and an essential in 
the operation of government, business, 
industry—particularly industries en- 
gaged in war materials production. 

With our country now actively in 
war, the need will be greatly increased 
for raw and semi-processed materials 
for war purposes. As many of these 
are used in the Graphic Arts, greater 
curtailment of supplies can be expect- 
ed than was previously expected. Manu- 
facturers of machinery and equipment 
will probably engage in heavier pro- 
duction of war material, and their ci- 
vilian production reduced. To avoid 
creating unemployment, efforts will be 
made to provide maintenance and re- 
pair material and services. 

Reduction in range and variety in 
paper, envelopes, ink, etc. is occurring 
and may be expected to continue. 
Quality and appearance will be affect- 
ed. Research and engineering depart- 
ments are working steadily to develop 
practicable substitute materials and 
processes, and eventual benefits are 
probable from these efforts. 

Prices of materials and supplies can 
be expected to rise despite price ceil- 
ings. Advances in wages, taxes, and 
other uncontrolled factors eventually 


*Taken with permission from ‘The Photo- 
Engravers Bulletin’, Vol. 31, No. 7, Feb- 
ruary, 1942, pp. 9-11. 
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Arts in War 


force upward adjustment of any ceil- 
ings. Any lifting of ceilings is unlike- 
ly to be as great as the increase in 
costs which necessitates higher ceilings. 


For these same reasons increased 
costs of production can be expected in 


the Graphic Arts. 


Price ceilings, on a constantly length- 
ening list of products and commodi- 
ties, are announced almost daily by 
Leon Henderson, OPA Administrator. 
With price ceilings on waste paper, 
kraft and paper board, ceilings may be 
looked for eventually, and perhaps 
soon, on printing, ruling, binding, etc. 

With higher prices on paper, ink, 
and other materials and supplies, and 
increased cost of operation, the selling 
price of printing must be increased to 
enable printers to recover expenses and 
show a profit. 


Practically all printers’ customers 
have announced price increases, and 
are probably expecting and ready to 
pay increased prices for printing. 

Unless action is taken at once to ob- 
tain better prices, the opportunity may 
be lost. 


B ECAUSE of the wide range and 
variety of printing, and the divis- 
ion into specialized lines, some lines 
and establishments will probably bene- 

National Income 

Unemployed 

In Military Service 


Defense Workers 


Workers in Non-Defense Industries 


fit, while others will be affected ad- 
versely. Just as manufacturers in oth- 
er lines of industry, whose regular 
lines have been curtailed, are switch- 
ing to war work, so printers may be 
obliged to shift to work for which the 
demand has increased, provided, how- 
ever, that it can be produced on pres- 
ent equipment and at a profit. 

The point should be emphasized, 
strongly and continually, to advertisers 
who have decreased or discontinued 
their printed alvertising, that contin- 
ued advertising is a matter of vital im- 
portance and insurance against the 
time when recovery of normal civilian 
markets becomes necessary. As such 
advertising affords a means for tax 
savings, a greater return per advertis- 
ing dollar is now possible than may be 


the case later. 


As buying habits can be expected to 
change, salesmen can render a new and 
helpful service as advisers to printing 
buyers to enable them to utilize obtain- 
able printing materials and Graphic 
Arts services to the best advantage. 

As our Army and Navy will be 
heavily expanded, further drain of 
young men can be expected with the 
probability that the age limit of those 
called will be broadened. It may be- 
come necessary to use more women 
and older men and to work longer 
shifts. A 50-hour week agreement has 
been entered into in England by em- 
ployers and employees to cope with dif- 
ficulties under war-time operation. 


7 danger of sabotage in com- 
mercial plants is less than in news- 
paper and publication plants. Innocent 
persons and property may be the vic- 
tims of the uncontrolled emotions and 
excesses of overzealous individuals and 
mobs. Any cases requiring attention 
under the laws should be handled only 
by the proper authorities competent to 
advise on such matters. 


The part that industry and each in- 
dividual will be called upon to per- 
form will be made clearer as the na- 
tion swings into full war-time opera- 
tion. An idea of the magnitude of the 
task is shown by the following figures: 


The National Resources Planning 
Board estimates: 

1941 1942 
$84,000 $92,000 
Millions Millions 

at al (None) 
Millions Millions Millions 

1.8 aed 3.5 
Millions Millions Millions 

4.8 11.7 23.2 
Millions Millions Millions 
42.5 41.2 33.0 
Millions Millions Millions 


1944 
$105,000 
Millions 


The task of keeping informed on 
swiftly moving events, governmental 
regulations, changing economic condi- 
tion, and the multitude of things af- 
fecting business is beyond the physical 
and time limitations of the individual. 

The situation strongly emphasizes 
the importance of our trade associa- 
tions, which are rendering services 
vital to their industries and to our na- 
tional existence. Still greater coopera- 
tion, organized and coordinated effort 
is required. For any individual to re- 
fuse to cooperate with others in his 
own industry so that it can contribute 
its maximum effort in this national 
emergency is not only shortsighted but 
unpatriotic. 


Three 
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WE APPROACH DECEMBER 7 


As December 7 approaches, a date never to be forgotten 
in American history, and one not likely to be surpassed 
for treachery in the World’s history, there will be patriotic 
ceremonies, radio and news reel features, and special arti- 
cles in the press to remind us of the passing of a war year. 

It will be a time of appraisal, also, so that Americans 
may have a chance to review their activities since 1941 and 
to submit to the judgment of their own consciences whether 
or not they have made a worthwhile contribution to the 
war effort. 


Let the editors and advisers of student publications look 
back over the year that has passed to see what they have 
done, what their pages reveal, what progress has been made 
toward the successful prosecution of the greatest trial in 
the Nation’s history. 

Each student publication represents, exclusively, one 
highly important segment of the school press field—its 
own school and student body. It is not hampered by out- 
side influences when the question of coverage of the school 
is considered. It reigns supreme within its own territory. 


This exclusiveness carries with it the responsibility, how- 
ever, of living up to all expectations. The contribution to 
the war effort of no individual, club, or organization can 
be overlooked any more than all-school efforts can be pass- 
ed over. The publication must record for present news- 
worthiness and preserve for posterity all such war-inspired 
thoughts, words, and deeds. 


The combined efforts of all the schools, so related, will 
be a record of student achievement never possible before 
in the history of this or of any other nation in the world. 

Will your record stand the test of time? Have you told 
the story of your school in full? Does your story indicate 
searching and responsible achievement? Look back over 
the year and you will find the answer. 
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YOUR HONOR ROLL ... 


Elsewhere in this issue there has been inserted a parch- 
ment sheet designed to serve as the Honor Roll of war serv- 
ice for the men and women who have served on the staff 
of the student publication. This has been prepared in re- 
sponse to questions and suggestions from advisers and 
editors who have looked for some way to express in promi- 
nent form the contribution which former staff members 
are making to the successful prosecution of the War. 

It s not our belief that these men and women, as boys 
and girls in the schools, served only the publication. They 
thought just as much of the school and its work and did 
much for its several ventures as did any other students. 
But we believe they should come in for special attention in 
so far as the present staff is concerned. It makes one feel 
proud to know that a man now serving in Iceland or Eng- 
land, in Africa or the South Pacific, in Alaska or in a U. S. 
continental post, once occupied a position as a room re- 
porter or as circulation manager’s assistant, to say nothing 
of editor or business manager. And don’t forget that many 
advisers are also in the services. 

The student press has been placed in a unique position 
in this war. We have something big to offer the govern- 
ment in our columns, on our pages and through our press 
associations. The government knows and appreciates this. 

So let each and every school dig into its records, compile 
its list, and place the result on public view. It will be difh- 
cult in some places to trace the record. The earlier editors 
may not have had the point of view which is now being ad- 
vanced by the CSPA and other press groups. Your difh- 
culties in the search may do more than a dozen editorials 
to bring home to you the points we have been emphasizing. 

Whatever difficulty, get going now. Get that Honor Roll 
up where all who pass may read of the contribution your 
staff is making to the big job of preparing for the Victory. 
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THE “CHEERFUL CHERUB” 
SPEAKS 


The best expression we have seen of an adviser’s and edi- 
tor’s opinion of his work, as well as a succient exposition of 
the philosophy underlying the CSPA attitude toward 
school press activities, is that which appeared under the 
“The Cheerful Cherub”, a copyrighted feature in a sum- 
mer issue of the Evening Star of Washington, D. C. 

Says the “Cherub”: 


When you work for the thing you believe in 
You’re rich though the whole way is rough— 
But work that is simply for money 
Will never quite pay you enough. 
—R. McCann 
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Review An EPA Member 


The School Press Review has renewed its membership in 
the Educational Press Association of America, an organiza- 
tion “to promote the welfare of its members and interest in 
public education.” 

Dr. Lyle W. Ashby, of the staff of the Journal of the 
NEA, is secretary-treasurer of the EPA and its moving 
spirit. The Edpress News, a monthly duplicated publica- 
tion, is issued by the Association and carries information 
of value to educational editors and publishers. 

The Review thus takes its place among the leading edu- 
cational publications in the United States and by this mem- 
bership makes its contribution to the bettering of publica- 
tion conditions everywhere. 


The School Press Review 





We Seo by the Papors.. 


The new patriotic dress and the in- 
creasing number of “war-effort” inches 
of copy going into the makeup of 
school publications are a good indica- 
tor of the all-out-for-victory drive be- 
ing made by the scholastic press all 
over the country. A _ recent survey 
made by CSPA staff readers showed 
that in some cases newspapers were de- 
voting more than 50 per cent of their 
copy-space to news connected in one 
way or another with the war effort. 
During September and October almost 
every publication received in the CSPA 
cffice carried front-page stories on the 
scrap drive. All but one or two car- 
ried features urging the purchase of 
war stamps. 
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In the October 21 issue of The John 
Adams Journal, John Adams High, 
Cleveland, Ohio, for example, seven 
of the ten news stories carried on the 
front page were concerned in some 
way with the war effort. The lead 
story head read: Adams Scores War 
Bond Record; Pupil, Faculty Pur- 
chases hit $3350 after “Americana.” 
The latter was a patriotic show staged 
by the students. 
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The Technician, student publication 
of the San Antonio Vocational and 
Technical School, appeared in bright 
red-white-and-blue dress on October 
20, a banner head proclaiming that 
Tech had answered the Scrap Drive 
with 150,000 pounds of metal. The 
paper, printed in blue, carried red buy- 
defense-bonds cuts in its ears. At the 
top of the front page appeared an 
American flag in full color beside a 
story announcing: “This edition of 
The Technician marks the beginning 
of a series of articles to be published 
in every other issue of this paper. It 
is dedicated to the efforts of the 
United Nations and devoted to the 
praise, and recognition of the powers 
who fight beside us.” 

=! 

A front page story in The John Hay 
Ledger, John Hay High, Cleveland, 
Ohio, tells that The Ledger is enter- 
ing the Schools at War Program, 
spensored by the United States Treas- 
ury, War Savings Staff, and the United 
States Office of Education, by making 
2 scrapbook of all the material appear- 
ing in the paper on war activities. Many 
other publications have made the same 
announcement, and evidently The Led- 
ger is going to face some stiff compe- 
tition in the Scrapbook Contest. 

cane eat 

The Cheltonian, Cheltenham High, 


Elkins Park, Pa., carries a column en- 
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titled “Did You Know That—” which 
gives interesting bits of information 
about students who are serving in the 
war effort and describes the valuable 
work they are doing. A front page 
column written by Jane Klein is named 
“V..—” and deals with defense activi- 
ties in the school. Instead of using 
simply a dash for a separation line be- 
tween stories, The Red and White, 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Conn., uses the Morse Code symbol 
for “Victory”—three dots and a dash. 
Other publications are developing 
similar clever ideas. 


The School Press Knew 
About the President’s 


Coming, Too 


—From the “Scribe News”, Oak- 
land Technical High, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Temptation rears its ugly head, 
but does The Scribe falter and slip 
from its true course? No. 

During the past week when 
President Roosevelt was visiting 
the West Coast, among the papers 
that knew of his trip was the 
Scribe News. It receives its in- 
formation from two sources. One 
was David Jow, a former Technite 
and now employee at the Army 
Ordnance Depot, who reported 
the news at school one hour after 
the President’s arrival. The other 
source was Bill Waddell, who, in 
San Diego, saw Marine Jack Mar- 
shall, former football and track 
man at Tech. Jack, who was on 
maneuvers at the time, was near 
the car carrying the President, who 
shook hands and talked with him. 

Thus The Scribe, too, gave up 
2 scoop to insure the safety of our 
President. 


Second only to the Scrap Drive, the 
Victory Corps received front pagé 
prominence in a large number of pub- 
lications. Papers from every corner of 
the country urged immediately organi- 
zation of the Victory Corps in their 
respective schools. The Red Cross, too, 
received the lead story spot in many 
papers. A story in The Monicle, John 
Marshall High, Richmond, Va., an- 
nounced that 2800 students had joined 
the Junior Red Cross the previous 
year and urged 100 per cent member- 
ship for the current term. In the 
same paper, a box in the lower right 
hand corner of the front page listed 


the names of former students who had 
died for their country. 
aitllen 

The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
announces that the publication will 
post notices about latest events on the 
campus on a large bulletin board 
which will be placed outside the paper’s 
office so that students won’t have to 
wait for news. A column in The Moun- 
taineer, Montclair High, Montclair, 
N. J., is entitled, “How We’re Helping 
at Montclair High. Being a column 
to reveal some things MHS is doing in 
the war endeavor.” One of the con- 
tributors to the Scrap Drive sponsored 
recently by The Highlander, High 
School, Piedmont, California, donated 
an immense chain of keys, five feet in 
length, and weighing over twenty 
pounds! 
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Four “wide-eyed and _ thoroughly 
thrilled” reporters of The Hi-Times, 
Murphy High, Mobile, Ala., tell about 
their experience in riding a 17,000 
pound Army amphibian tank into Mo- 
bile Bay in an article which appeared 
in the October 9 issue of their publi- 
cation. The free ride was part of an 
interview with Army officials. The 
Scribbler, Spartansburg High, Spart- 
ansburg, S. C., reports the experience 
of students who helped out at labor- 
short neighboring cotton plantations—- 
one day’s work netted 17,000 pounds 
and a lot of sore backs! 
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Rex Warner, cartoonist for The 
Loudspeaker, Woodrow Wilson High, 
Long Beach, California, designed the 
“I Helped Scrap The Axis” tags which 
are being used in a city-wide campaign 
to boost the collection of scrap. The 
tag shows Hitler, Mussolini and Hiro- 
hito prostrate under a pile of scrap. 
Over the illustration are the words: 
“I helped Scrap the Axis.” Recently 
“Bobo” decided he could outdo every- 
one else by bringing in a nearby metal 
bridge for the scrap pile; he made a 
beeline for the bridge and fell right 
into the river because the bridge had 
already been taken away by some Jun- 
ior Commandos. Rex asks for “pans 
to pulverize Adolf’s plans and pots to 
pot the Axis plot!” 

The Columbia Hi-Life, Columbia 
High, Columbia, S. C., reports that one 
student, Jeff Hunt Jr., contributed 102, 
710 pounds of metal to the school’s 
scrap drive—almost 50 per cent of the 
total amount collected! The drive was 
conducted by the South Carolina Press 
Association, and the Columbia High 
assigned no homework for one day so 
that students could carry scrap instead 
of books to school. 





Postry of the Month... 


OST of the poems which have 
appeared here have come from 
the pages of the magazine mem- 

bers of the CSPA. Poetry seems to be- 
long to them. In this issue, however, 
we have gone to the newspapers to see 
what they had to offer. There were 
more poems in them than we had real- 
ized. Not always as finished as their 
magazine contemporaries, they repre- 
sent the passing fancy, the current 
thought, the quick need for a verse 
or two to fill a small amount of space. 
Poetry should be encouraged in the 
newspapers as well as the magazines. 
Some of our best known poets have 
achieved enviable reputations and na- 
tion-wide acclaim by their homely 
verse in the average man’s daily paper. 
Let’s have more of them. 


To The Three Furies 

Oh roaring wind, why thunder so? 

Why whistle shrill; why fume and 
blow? 

Why tear with knives each ship that 
cries— 

Out somewhere ’neath gray moving 
skies? 

Now whirling, now swirling, 


Thine ev’ry billow furling. 


Oh drenching rain, why pillage so, 

While tumbling from the clouds so 
low? 

Why sting each face; why drown the 
land? 

Why whip each blossom ’neath God’s 
hand? 

Now ripping, now skipping, 

Thine thund’rous outbursts nipping. 


Oh lightning bright, why scare us so, 
With accents sharp, so forth you go? 
Why tear the tree in distant field? 
Why force each shiv’ring soul to yield? 
Now glaring, now flaring, 
Thine brilliant thunder blaring. 
Marian Fuglestad 
West Junior High Courier, West Jr. 
High, Binghamton, N. Y. 
ee 
The Sea Monster 
The sea was deep and dark and cold, 
The sky was light, but gray. 
The little ship plowed on and on 
About its fearsome way. 


Beneath the dark and treacherous sea 
A shadow lurked and waited, 

The monster of a war-machine, 
A monster sought and hated. 


The litle ship went down that day, 
Down to the grimy deep, 

And all the men aboard her passed 
Into eternal sleep. 


The dark and quiet sea remained, 
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But underneath it still 
The monster of the deep moved on 
Its awful tasks to fill. 
Robert Duncklee, °43 
Scarlet Tanager, Fitch High, Groton, 
Conn. 
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Dawn 
Fair as the castle of a fairy prince, 
Rising at its master’s will, 
Dawn creeps softly, ever wary, 
From her home beyond the hill. 
For a moment she waits at the summit, 
Till night gathers up her ebony robes, 
Half fearful to go on, 
Pauses—and is gone, 
Then such a splendor as greets the eye, 
Then such a flash of rainbow-hued 
light, 
As dawn takes the place left in the 
sky, 
Left her, by the night. 
Margaret Katchusky, °44 


Arbutus, Cathedral High, New York, 
N. Y. 
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Unfinished Symphony 
The music clashes in my ears, 
The sound of guns is the sound of 
tears; 
The droning roar of planes o’er head 
Is the sound of sobbing over the dead; 
The quietness of midnight skies 
Is the replica of sadness in a Mother’s 
eyes. 
The angry report of a hidden gun 
Is the anguished cry of a Mother’s son. 
Then a quieter strain of music is heard; 
The rippling rhythm of peace. 
O, God! Let us not be blind to a fate 
Which all our women must face. 
The echo of a Mother’s passionate 
hate 
Will ring in the ears of a penitent race. 
The zooming of frenzied bullets 
Is the passing of a lonely woman’s 
soul; 
A heart-rending, 
phony. 


Unfinished Sym- 


Peggy Clevenger 
Tulsa School Life, Tulsa High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


oe 
The Betrayal 

Somebody told me, ’twas not long ago 

That he was my friend and would al- 
ways be so; 

Grinned as he said it, with malice— 
not glee. 

But I was too blind and too trusting 
to see. 

I told that someone, “Well, let’s go 
ahead. 

We'll settle all disputes and have peace 
instead.” 

I spoke with sincerity, ah—but not he! 

And I was too blind and too trusting 
to see. 

We then started plans for a friendship 


and peace 

I thought that now all controversy 
would cease. 

Irony? Well yes, that is what it may 
be. 

But I was too blind and too trusting 
to see. 

And then—in the midst of our truce, 
the attack! 

It came of a sudden—a knife in my 
back. 

Ah yes, you have guessed it, the cul- 
prit was he. 

My friend? Bah! 


can. see! 


My enemy—now I 
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Autumn 
The greens of summer’s hills and dales 
Are now of brownish hue. 
And stacks of harvests’ golden yield 
Are boastful residue. 
The wind is howling through the trees 
And boughs sway to and fro. 
The summer’s sky of palest blue 
Is gray and indigo. 
The leaves of yellow, brown and red. 
(Their very choice array) 
All fall to earth with rhythmic grace 
To join the child at play. 
Hence unity of God and man 
Through nature is more blest 
For in each leaf and tree and bud 
His love is all expressed. 

Barbara Frazier 


St. Joseph Spectator, St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Solitude 
A blazing fire, a cozy chair, 
A robe, a book, 
And lying there 
Before the fire, a dog. 


The sweet aroma of a pipe, 
A fire, a home, 

All flavored right, 
Above the scented log. 


There’s quiet, peace and soft content, 
One lamp is lit. 

Its ray is bent 
In silence with the mood. 


Around the room there floats a song, 
It’s soft and low, 

It lingers long; 
They call it solitude. 


Marie Bond, 11B 
York High Weekly, York, Pa., High. 


Support Education 
In Wartime 


Under this title, the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA has 
issued a pamphlet which will be val- 
ued editorial assistance in the advisers 
or editors hands. Copies may be se- 
cured by writing NEA headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Air-Age Education Series Makes a Good 
Starting Point for New Aviation Editors 


VIATION editors, brand new 

posts on the student publica- 

tions, must be more than figure- 
heads if they are to be worth their salt 
te the paper and to their readers. 
Nearly everyone in school has some 
knowledge of aviation but a little 
knowledge is not enough if the job is 
to be done properly. The aviation edi- 
tor must keep ahead of his readers and 
one of the easiest ways to accomplish 
this feat is to become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the “Air-Age Education 
Series” of books, published by the 
Macmillan Company, and now in many 
schools throughout the country. 


The series includes eighteen books 
of various types, from two books 
which are in themselves complete 
courses in pre-flight aeronautics for 
high schools, to manuals for the in- 
structors. Four of the books fall into 
the latter category. 


Other books intended for high 
school students deal with aviation ma- 
terials suitable for use in regular 
classes in social studies, biology, math- 
ematics, literature, geography and me- 
teorology. Certain books are designed 
primarily as aids to high school teach- 
ers of physical science, biology and 
geography. Then there are books in 
the series that introduce elements of 
aeronautical science to the industrial 
arts programs as well as “Elementary 
School Science for the Air-Age.” Lit- 
tle has been overlooked in the plan 
of the Institute of Aeronautical Sci- 
ences, worked out in cooperation with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
to place education for the air-age di- 
rectly before boys and girls from the 
elementary grades through high school 
and their teachers. 


Te objects were in the minds of 
those who planned these books. 
Education for the air-age required new 
courses to cover the theoretical and 
practical problems of the science of 
aeronautics and existing courses in the 
schools needed enrichment by the ad- 
dition of air-age materials. ‘Flying 
High” and “Wings for You”, two 
books in the series, for example, are 
anthologies of aviation stories, well- 
illustrated throughout. The former is 
for use in the junior high schools and 
the latter for use in the senior high 
schools. They bring aviation in many 
of its aspects home to the reader and, 
at the same time, maintain and en- 
hance the required courses in litera- 
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ture. 


Traditional work in the social sci- 
ences, mathematics, and geography is 
supplemented by such texts as “Human 
Geography in the Air-Age”, “Mathe- 
matics in Aviation”, and “Social Stud- 
ies for the Air-Age”, while “Biology 
of Flight” and “Physical Science in 
the Air-Age” add much to the mate- 
rials which constitute the usual second- 
ary school courses in biology, physics 
and general science. 


It is well known to all who look 
about them that the airplane is not 
new to America. For close to a half 
century there has been activity of a 
major type in this field. Wind tunnel 
experimentation with models began on 
the campus of the Catholic University 
of America in Washington, D. C., in 
1895, in the first structure of that kind 
to be erected in the Americas. A young 
instructor in physics, Dr. Albert F. 
Zahm, now in charge of the Guggen- 
heim aeronautical collection in the Li- 
brary of Congress, built this first tun- 
nel and a number of the Langley ex- 
periments were made in it. Within the 
past few weeks, the Director of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, reached back into history and 
made public acknowledgement that the 
first flight was made by the Wright 
Brothers at the turn of the century, 
thus reviewing our beginnings and cor- 
recting a dispute that has raged for 
two decades. 


D URING the intervening years, we 

have looked upon aviation as an 
interesting sideline while nations over- 
seas built their hopes for world con- 
quest on its development. That story 
is too familiar to more than touch 
upon. The devastating effects of our 
neglect is a matter of daily record and 
grief in the newspapers and on the air 
waves. It is to recoup our fallen for- 
tunes and to assure ourselves as a Na- 
tion that this will not continue, that 
the broad and comprehensive air-age 
education program is now being put 
into effect. 


To understand and appreciate the 
full significance of the program, one 
must look into the materials that have 
been made available recently. All is 
not contained within the “Air-Age 
Series”, which forms the basis of com- 
ment for this article. Other books are 
in use in the schools and other ap- 
proaches are possible than through 
established texts. The major consid- 


eration at the moment is to prepare 
the student publications for their part 
in the new program that has already 
made such amazing strides from its 
point of origin to the schools that are 
to benefit by its adoption. 


Of the 28,000 secondary schools in 
the United States, latest figures reveal 
that fully half are participating in the 
new air-age program. In these schools 
the publications should be willing and 
ready to do their part. An editor who 
is prepared for his task will be a val- 
uable member of the publications staff. 
If he, in addition to his general inter- 
est in the field and his willingness to 
undertake this new work, will apply 
himself to a systematic reading of a 
series of texts similar to the Macmillan 
group, he will be far ahead of the ma- 
jority of his fellows, to say nothing 
of his community. 


There are few things in America 
which will remain untouched by the 
rapid expansion of the air-age. That 
is why the series has touched upon so 
many phases of work in the school 
program. It becomes evident, even to 
one who reads no more than the titles, 
that this movement is something which 
must be viewed over a wider horizon 
than that of model building and fly- 
ing, current aeronautical news, identi- 
fication of planes, numerical rating of 
the nation’s air fleets and similar 
topics. 

Will the staffs and advisers of stu- 
dent publications establish minimum 
requirements for their aviation edi- 
tors? Will a broad and comprehen- 
sive view of the subject be required as 
opposed to a_ strictly technical ap- 
proach? We believe they will. Let 
all prospective aviation editors start 
their reading now and when the next 
step is to be taken they will be able 
to move into the front row completely 
equipped and fully prepared for their 
new assignment —the “air-condition- 
ing” of American youth that their Na- 
tion may be second to none in the vast 
sea of air that surrounds this world. 


Publication staffs all over the coun- 
try were busy last month ripping cop- 
per and zinc plates from old cuts for 
contribution to the scrap drive. In 
many cases the obsolete engravings 
netted from 100 to 500 pounds of scrap 
metal and one staff even contributed 
its wire copy-baskets and a pile of type- 
writer-ribbon spools. 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


HE power of the School Press as 
an instrument for the organiza- 
tion of Civilian Defense and for 

the upholding of Public Morale is un- 
limited, and the earnestness with 
which student editors have dedicated 
themselves to the intellgent use of this 
power is an indication of the splendid 
patriotic spirit prevailing in the School 
Press today. Its serious attitude toward 
wartime problems is reflected in the 
following editorials which appeared 
recently in member-publications of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 


Ballyhoo 

During this time of war we are hear- 
ing all sorts of ballyhoo and propa- 
ganda, the purpose ofwhich is to make 
us hate our fellow-men. We must not 
let it “go to our heads”. 

The newspapers are full of atrocity 
stories, “war news”, and propaganda 
masquerading as facts. The radio and 
cinema are even worse. Thousands of 
dollars are spent ever day to befuddle 
the people and distort their viewpoint 
for the profit of political bosses. Al- 
ways we are urged to hatekill—de- 
stroy. 

True patriots can only be discour- 
aged by this muzzling of the press. In 
former years the United States was 
conspicuous for its freedom of speech 
and the press. Do we have freedom of 
the press today? A short time ago a 
man was sentenced to prison for years 
simply because he stated that he hop- 
ed Germany would win the war. Is 
that freedom of speech? 

We are tired of hearing the misin- 
formation published by the Washing- 
ton “bureaus of public information” 
and other collections of press agents 
which the taxpayers are paying to de- 
fraud them of the truth. If the war is 
being honestly conducted, why are all 
of these agencies necessary? At one 
time there were more press agents em- 
ployed in Washington than news re- 
porters, we are told. If this same 
amount of money were expended on 
preserving the peace it seems incred- 
ible that wars could happen. 

The dictator nations employ propa- 
ganda bureaus to mold public opinion 
in favor of what the government 
wants. Is the United States a dictator 
nation? Is propaganda what the peo- 
ple want? 

NO! We believe the people want to 
know the truth. We believe morale will 
not collapse with the disappearance of 
the government press agent. The peo- 
ple are confused by the distorted 
“news” stories which the censors ap- 
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prove and the government demands. 

We saw how propaganda works in 
the dictator nations before the war 
and we will not be fooled this time. 
The doubt and confusion which result 
from the loss of true information does 
more harm than all the padded “vic- 
tory” stories could correct even if we 
believed them. And we believe that 
only a minority of the people do be- 
lieve them. Most of the propaganda 
being foisted upon us today is too 
transparent to deceive us. 

Let’s have the truth. We can take it. 
The United States is founded upon the 
principle of government by the people. 
The people must know what is going 
on. Minorities and bureaucrats must 
not continue to interfere with the peo- 
ple’s knowledge of what is going on. 

Let’s make “Vincit Omnia Veritas” 
our motto. R. W. 

—The Keystonian, Scranton-Key- 
stone Jr. College, La Plume, Pa. 


Are We All-Out For Ourselves, 
Or Is Victory Our Final Goal? 


This subject is so overworked and 
yet so timely that it’s hard to know 
just what to say. If this had been en- 
titled “Are we doing all we can for the 
war effort?” it’s doubtful that you 
would have got to the first line. 

Why do we shy away from war 
talk? Why is it that we turn newscasts 
off the radio? Are we grown too soft 
for responsibility and the ability to 
face facts? 

“T’d like to be out there with ’em,” 
we say. “I’d show that Axis a thing or 
two!” 

Well, we can’t go out there yet, and 
dreams are nice but unstable. Let’s 
face reality and show the enemy a 
thing or three from home. 

Sure, we’ve collected scrap metal 
and paper for the drives, even bought 
a stamp or two, when we had the 
money left over. Well, this is no time 
for if-I’ve-got-it! Our stamp sales are 
pitifully small. It’s ridiculous that we, 
who pay dollars for tonight’s fun, 
can’t invest a dime for tomorrow’s se- 
curity. 

We call ourselves a democracy. Is it 
for the Government that we snitch ex- 
tra ration stamps or buy tires from 
people who’re “in the know”? Is our 
national motto, “Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for tomorrow there'll be no 
sugar, coffee, or gas”? If so, we don’t 
deserve to win. 

But this is not the case. America was 
founded upon clean principles. Our 
Government was built on ideals. We 
possess too rich a heritage to have 
poor spirit. But the time has come 


when there can be no more drowsiness 
or faltering.We’re in the thick of it! 
It’s death to fall back and death to 
stand still. We must go forward! 


—The Jeffersonian, Jefferson High, 
Richmond, Va. 


Observe, Admire, But—Keep Mum! 
Patriotism May Be the Motive 

Now that so much stress is being 
put on good neighbors with our 
friends to the south, we ought to try 
being good neighbors to the people 
who live next door. 

The next time you see Mrs. Jones in 
that coat you know she had four years 
ago, don’t be catty. Remember that 
wool is needed for defense use, and 
Mrs. Jones is doing the patriotic thing 
by wearing out old clothes. When the 
Smith’s cats or dogs annoy you, don’t 
throw cans or iron objects at them. 
Save these badly needed metals for 
scrap. Whenever your chickens feel 
the urge to roam, don’t direct them to 
the nearest Victory garden. Food is 
ammunition. 

Before you buy that extra pound of 
coffee or can of fruit, remember that 
your neighbor must eat too. Hoarding 
is never patriotic. If you happen to be 
going the same way Mr. Green is, 
don’t be afraid to offer him a ride. His 
added weight won’t consume any more 
gas or wear your tires out any sooner. 

Even if Mrs. Blatt is sure that our 
boys are going to be sent to Spots- 
landia (she got it from her maid, who 
heard it from her uncle, who got it 
straight from Washington), don’t re- 
peat it. It’s probably a groundless ru- 
mor, but it might help the enemy. 
What the Japs don’t know will hurt 


them! 
—The Bell, St. Mary’s High, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


It is recognized that during wartime, 
the press has a much more difficult re- 
sponsibility than it has in peacetime. 
In this country, freedom of press has 
been enjoyed ever since the Bill of 
Rights guaranteed this freedom, and 
it is worth fighting for now. American 
presses, including school newspapers, 
are in the fight not only to preserve 
their freedom, but to serve the nation. 


—The Student, Wilson High, 
Portsmouth, Va. 


The York-High Weekly, York High, 
Pennsylvania, reports a novel idea for 
homeroom programs. Benjamin Sweig- 
art, War Stamp Representative for 
Room 201, planned a quiz program in 
which each student who missed a ques- 
tion had to buy a war stamp. The 
Curtis Log, Curtis High, N. Y., re- 
ports school dances to which admission 
is gained by the purchase of war 
stamps. 
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Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell Named 
Chief Scout Executive, B.S.A. 


One of Five Who Laid Foundation of 
CSPA in 1924 


HE successor to Dr. James E. 

West as Chief Scout Executive 

of the Boy Scouts of America is 
Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. An- 
nouncement of the election of Dr. 
West as Chief Scout and Dr. Fretwell 
as Chief Scout Executive was made on 
September 23 by Mr. Walter W. Head, 
President of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. The new appointments become 
effective on June 1, 1943. 


Dr. Fretwell was a member of the 
group of five people who sat down for 
luncheon at the Men’s Faculty Club at 
Columbia University in the autumn of 
1924 and who evolved the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association before 
they reached their desert. For this 
reason, and for the encouragement 
which Dr. Fretwell has given to the 
Association since its inception, the 
CSPA owes him its thanks and rejoices 
at the new office to which he will lend 
such able distinction. 


This marks another episode in Dr. 
Fretwell’s career as the friend and 
guide of youth in its less formal moods. 
During the first World War, he or- 
ganized a program of physical educa- 
tion and recreation for the reconstruc- 
tion hospitals in the United States for 
the Surgeon General’s Office. Later, 
he became National Director of Re- 
creation for the American Red Cross. 
In 1930, he served as chairman of the 
Camping Section of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection and he has been also adviser 
to the High School Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


Identified with the scouting move- 
ment since its earliest days, he has 
moved into increasingly important and 
more time-absorbing duties as the or- 
ganization has expanded its work and 
extended its activities into broader 
fields. While it could not have been 
obvious from the first, this “groom- 
ing” period will now stand him in good 
stead. There is little in the scouting 
field with which he is not familiar. 


S an educator, in the school sense 
of the term, Dr. Fretwell has had 
long and valuable experiences. The 
realm of student interests beyond the 
confines of formal classroom proced- 
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ure captured his imagination at an 
early date and to him can be attrib- 
uted the recognition of “extra-curricu- 
lar” activities as an all-important phase 
of the educational advancement of 
young people which no real educator 
can afford to ignore. From his classes 
and from his appearances before teach- 
ers conventions and institutes through- 
out the country stemmed the extra- 
curricular activities programs now com- 
mon to the schools of the United 
States. 


The selection of Dr. Fretwell for the 
post which Dr. West has made world- 
famous, comes as no surprise to those 
whe know him. In their estimation, 
there could have been no other can- 
didate for so important a position. It 
was no easy task that faced the Boy 
Scout officials at the time for it may 
well be said that in their hands rested, 
for a brief moment, the destiny of all 
the Americas, if not of the world. Di- 
recting the thoughts, the activities, 
and the energies of the youth of today, 
who will be the men of an imminent 
tomorrow, is a_ responsibility of no 
mean consequence to our Nation. As 
these twigs are bent so will be formed 
our mainstays for the coming years. 
One has to look overseas for but a mo- 
ment to see what perverted youth, di- 
rected by the unscrupulous, can ac- 
complish with such deadly effect. 

In Dr. Fretwell, all America may re- 
pose its trust. We wish him long and 
happy years in his new post. 


World War I Paper Celebrates 
25th Birthday in World War II 


QUARTER century of leader- 
A ership in the School Press field 

was completed last October 15 
by The Mirror of Stephen S. Palmer 
High School, Palmerton, Pa., a mem- 
ber publication of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association. To mark the 
unique occasion, the staff put out a 
special Silver Anniversary Number 
which reviewed the history of the pub- 
lication and carried photo-engraved re- 
productions of “milestone” issues of 
the paper. 

First published on October 15, 1917, 
six months after the United States’ en- 
try into the World War I, The Mirror 
was a magazine in form and contained 
16 pages—double columns. The pub- 
lication was only 84 x5'% and was 
distributed monthly. In 1925 the first 
issue of The Mirror to appear in news- 
paper form was published. It appear- 
ed as a triple-column four-page affair 
without cuts or ads and sold for eight 
cents per single column. The publi- 
cation was put out the first and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month, and although 
a few ads did appear later, 85 per cent 
of its income depended on subscrip- 
tions alone. 


N March 12, 1925, cne of the first 
delegations including Mr. Wil- 

liam Lutz, present faculty member of 
Palmer High, was sent to the first Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Association 
Conference at Columbia University to 


represent The Mirror. In 1931, Mr. 
J. W. Beattie, current President of the 
CSPA. Advisers Association, became 
faculty adviser of the paper and has 
continued in that capacity ever since. 


An era of prize winning was started 
in 1932 when the publication won a 
third prize ribbon at the CSPA Con- 
ference held in March. In 1935 The 
Mirror stepped up to second place, re- 
ceiving the coveted silver plaque and 
red ribbon of the Association. In 1940 
it captured first prize in the CSPA 
Contest as well as in four other school 
press critiques. 


Nineteen thirty-six saw The Mirror 
grow from three columns to four col- 
umns to five columns. Much of the 
income was now from advertising and 
the paper carried many good illustra- 
tions. The size, too, had increased to 
7 inches by 9 inches. 


The Mirror today still uses a five- 
column makeup but the size of the pub- 
lication has grown to 13% inches by 
17% inches and carried advertising of 
many national as well as local concerns. 
The paper today is headed almost 
completely by girl writers. Henrietta 
Detwiller and Marie Rey are co-edi- 
tors and Anastasia Hishta and Selma 
Nelson hold the associate editors post. 
Irving Jelly is sports editor and the 
business angle is handled by Gene 
Bryan. 





Island Refugee Tells of 
Japanese Attack 


‘By RAE COMERFORD 


The Franklin Press 
Franklin High, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Pearl Harbor was being bombed! 
The island of Kauai was as completely 
unaware of it as we in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Yvonne Neely, A-10, was on 
the island of Kauai December 7 while 
Pearl Harbor was being bombed 70 
miles away. 

“No one could believe that it was 
happening. We couldn’t hear the ex- 
plosions because of the direction of 
the wind. Only from the radio could 
we hear the bombs dropping on Pearl 
Harbor and get the details of the at- 
tack. It was quite a while before any- 
one could realize what had happened 
and then they began to cry and give 
way to the emotions that accompanied 
the news,” Yvonne said, who has lived 
in Hawaii for fourteen years and came 
to Southern California for the dura- 
tion as a war refugee last September. 
She was the next to the last white girl 
to leave Kauai. Her mother is still 
in Kauai on the island serving as a 
medical supply officer and her father 
is serving as a lieutenant in the vol- 
unteer army. 


“The Civilian Defense Office on 
the island went into action at once 
or December 7. Fire workers, the 
volunteer army, and guards of stra- 
tegic points were organized imme- 
diately. Blackout was ordered every 
night. All aliens including our garden- 
er were being rounded up constantly. 
Gradually after the tension wore off 
the organization improved and all the 
islanders were given tetnus, small pox, 
and typhoid shots, fingerprinted and 
provided with gas masks,” she said. 

Yvonne described the disruption of 
life for a few weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor. The school enrollment dropped 
300 to 400 members because of jobs 
guarding reservoirs, other water sup- 
plies, and mills opened to the students. 
Despite the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, there were many amusing inci- 
dents of rushing into brush bristling 
with guns and walking around corners 
into muzzles of guns and being caught 
in an air raid in a strange town. 

Kauai, the island from which she 
came, is the loveliest island of the 
group. It was the fourth largest island 
and no house on it more than two 
stories high. The only action it saw 
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was a shelling from a submarine. 
However, inside Kauai, the Japanese 
who constituted 53 per cent of the 
population presented a great problem. 

“The Japanese of the island consti- 
tuted the labor in the island and the 
sugar mills would have had to shut 
down if they were all interned as they 
are in Southern California. Only the 
Japanese who were caught in the acts 
of espionage or sabotage were interned 
and later removed from the island by 
a destroyer. FBI men maintained a 
watch over the free Japanese,” she 


explained. 

The prices on the island skyrocket- 
ed. Many products were frozen such 
as khaki cloth, flashlights, blankets, 
batteries, surgical dressings,, fire equip- 
ment, and ammunition and guns of 
any kind. There were two meatless 
days and the other five only fish and 
island beef are available. No lettuce or 
mainland vegetables are naturally 
permitted to be shipped to the island 
and only Hawaiian products are sold. 
Butter is very high and flour is scarce 
as is also all canned goods. Civilians 
can no longer feed their dogs; there- 
fore the army has taken them over 
for outpost century duty. 

The volunteer home army had a lot 
of difficulty in recruiting men because 
the majority of men on the island were 
Japanese, Chinese and other Orientals. 
They couldn’t be recruited because 
they would be mistaken for the enemy 
Japanese force. 

“I want most of all to go back to 
the island. I think it is just as safe 
there as it is here. I’m in the States 
for the duration, however.” 


Amusing Incidents in the 
Scrap Drive Unearthed 


By BETTY KOTY 


Columbia High Life 
Columbia High, Columbia, S. C. 


“Jasper Jackson.” 

“One locomotive.” 

“Joe Johnson.” 

“One no-parking sign.” 

“Josephine Jumper.” 

“Four hair curlers.” 

And so cn until the most unique roll 
call in Columbia High’s history was 
completed. With each name, a loud 
crash or tinkle announced the arriva! 
of another piece of scrap. Salvage 
from razor blades to road graders 
appeared on the ever-growing heap— 
which at the end of roll call day spread 
over half the school yard. 


Many amusing incidents were un- 
earthed, not only in Columbia High’s 
scrap drive, but also in the city-wide 
campaign. One poor soul, after spend- 
ing the entire afternoon digging in 
the attic and cellar, piled her scrap 
majestically in the back yard only to 
have her dear brother haul it off to 
his school the next morning. 


Finding to her dismay that she had 
donated a valuable coffee table to the 
drive by mistake, an elderly lady de- 
manded that the table be retrieved 


from under several tons of scrap. 

Another generous giver was noticed 
walking through the scrap pile yester- 
day trying in vain to find some pots 
and pans he had spirited away without 
his mother’s permission. 

A number of teachers on the west 
side of the building have permitted 
their classes to watch the scrap as it 
was dumped onto the pile from incom- 
ing trucks—a most welcome interrup- 
tion from geometry or Latin. 


Noises, which usually send Miss 
Jones or Mr. Blithe into a series of 
unintelligible shouts, have been dis- 
regarded if they sound like iron clank- 
ing against iron. 

Among the students there has been 
keen competition concerning the 
amount of tonnage contributed. A 
vety energetic scrap “getter upper” 
was seen drawing a large stove to 
school, and after shoving it on the 
heap, suddenly remembered that he 
had put his books inside it. In the 


meantime several other students had 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Elementary School News 


Bureau 


By MARY C. MILL 
Trenton, N, J. 


N PUBLISHING a school paper, 
I it is important to have clear dupli- 

cating, attractive art work, and in- 
teresting literarary features but it is 
even. more important to have fresh 
up-to-date news, for it is to read this 
that people buy your newspaper. Your 
publication, then, if it is to please its 
readers, must present a complete pic- 
ture of life as it is lived in your school. 
People like to know what is happen- 
ing in and around their community. 

Therefore, when your staff of alert 
reporters meet, the first problem con- 
fronting them is this—‘‘Where shail 
we look for the news of the day?” In 
other words, “What are the news 
sources in our school?” 


Any place in your building where 
one or more persons are engaged in 
worthwhile activity is a center of in- 
terest and every center of interest is 
a possible news source. A list of the 
various news sources or “News Runs” 
should be placed on the staff bulletin 
board. A definite assignment from this 
list should be given to each news re- 
porter. He should keep constantly in 
touch with this center of interest, in 
the hope that a story will “break.” 


One greatly underated and over- 
looked news source is the principal’s 
office. This is especially important be- 
cause it is here that you can get first- 
hand information on future events. If 
you publish a monthly, or even a bi- 
monthly, a great part of your news is 
known to the majority of your student 
body before the paper ever comes out. 
However, if you have an understand- 
ing with someone in the principal’s 
office, he can give the reporter cover- 
ing this “News Run”, a list of coming 
events. These events can then be an- 
nounced for the first time in your pa- 
per, giving the readers some entirely 
fresh news. Coming events should be 
boxed or written in straight news style. 

VENTS that have occurred must, 

however, be published because 
they help make the true picture of 
your school that your paper must pre- 
sent. Many of these will have occur- 
red in the auditorium, another news 
source. Student assembly programs, 
special speakers, movies, puppet shows, 
and concerts all take place here. Past 
events are particularly interesting 
when written in straight news style. 
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The readers’ interest in these articles 
can be caught by unique lead senten- 
ces followed by a feature style stories. 


A third news source, present in 
many schools, is the library. You'll 
have to hunt for these articles be- 
cause few unusual events are likely to 
take place here. However, many of 
your readers will be interested in know- 
ing how many books were circulated 
one month in contrast to the number 
circulated in the previous ones. A list 
of the five most popular books of the 


When Miss Mills delivered a talk, 
the basis for this paper, at the Central 
New Jersey District of the New Jersey 
Elementary Press Association, she was a 
member of the staff of the Gregory 
School and adviser to Gregory High 
Lights, Trenton, N. J. Since then, she 
has been transferred to the English de- 
partment of Junior High School 1, in 
the same city. 


month might make another interesting 
article. 

Almost every elementary school has 
a Boys’ Patrol. A reporter should be 
assigned to every one of these meet- 
ings. He should vary, however, the 
types of articles he writes about this 
organization, so that they will not be 
just a stereotyped report of the busi- 
ness presented. For instance, he might 
interview the captain one month, and 
then write of the group’s visit to the 
local station house another month. 


Benefits Derived by Schools 
Using the Public Press 


Compiled By ALFORD GANTS PERRY 
Editorial Staff, Press-Union Newspapers 


Atlantic (ity, N. J. 


Motivates the work in English classes. 
Makes the study of composition easier by giving the pupils a definite plan 
to follow in writing stories as to the who, what, when, where why and how 


of newspaper reporting. 


Helps with grammar and punctuation by actual use. 

Influences pupils to observe and reflect upon current events. 

Provides abundant practice in definite planning. The layout of the school 
news must be planned in order to make the material printed fit into the 


available space. 


Develops judgment, for the pupils must determine the degree of impor- 
tance of each story in order to give it the proper place and space on the 


page. 


Develops critical skill and the habit of accuracy. For persons in charge 
criticise the work of the reporters, paying especial attention to the truth- 


fulness of the facts. 


Develops sportsmanship, for the pupil should be careful to maintain a high 
tone for the school by giving opposing athletic teams full credit for their 
strength and by taking defeat without making alibis. 

Provides practice in organizing and managing a group of fellow students 


of the school. 


Develops stability. Newspaper work is not finished after one issue is out, 
but continues with unfailing regularity during the entire term. 
Appeals to the pupil’s pride in seeing his work in print. 


Builds school spirit. 


Encourages originality, chief essential of good feature story writers. 
Portrays school life to the parents and other interested outsiders, thus 
securing a better understanding and closer cooperation between the local 


newspaper, the school and the home. 


Promotes “school consciousness”, for non-contributors in student body will 
read the paper to see what the school is doing. 
(Distributed at the spring conference, Southern District, Elementary School 
Press Association, Atlantic City, ew Jersey.) 
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With the Press Associations 


HE majority of the school press 
associations are planning to hold 
their meetings or conventions 

this year. Those that have been held 
up to this time have had, with rare 
exception, attendances greater than in 
previous years. This has held true for 
both the gas rationed areas and for the 
regions not yet affected by this re- 
striction to travel. 


Advisers and delegates have held to 
the point of view that they need in- 
formation now more than ever before, 
that they feel they are doing a job of 
great national import when they spon- 
sor drives for one or another phase of 
the war effort and maintain student 
interest in them through the columns 
of their papers, that they contribute 
to morale by sending copies of their 
publications to alumni in the armed 
services, and that with continuous and 
increasing requests from the Govern- 
ment for their aid in promoting ofh- 
cial campaigns they cannot afford to 
slacken their pace for an instant. In 
other words, they have come into their 
own and they intend to make the most 
of it. 


The speakers have given instruction 
on the technique of writing and pub- 
lishing in the clinics, sectional meet- 
ings and round table discussions, but 
those who have addressed the general 
assemblies have devoted their atten- 
tion to the war effort and to the press- 
ing problems of the day. Usually some 
representative of the government has 
been at the meetings for the value of 
the student publications in the prose- 
cution of the war effort has been real- 
ized to a much greater extent by Wash- 
ington than it has by the majority of 
the administrative school officials. 


This part of The Review is sponsor- 
ed by the National Council of Scholas- 
tic Press Associations. Reports of 
school press conventions and other 
meetings are not only welcomed but 
they are earnestly solicited. Secretaries 
are requested to forward copies of 
their programs, newspaper reports, 
and other material to the Editor of 
the Review. Scheudles of meetings are 
also desired for the section on “Com- 
ing Events”. The accounts given here, 
the only ones on hand when this Re- 
view went to press, were prepared by 
the Chairman of the National Council 
who happened to be present at most 
of the gatherings. He hastens to as- 
sure all press association officials that 
his presence on a program is not a 
pre-requisite to the appearance of their 
reports on these pages. 
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Okla. Student Editors 
Urged To Sell ‘Freedom’ 


“Despite America’s leadership in 
advertising techniques, the idea of 
freedom is still greatly undersold in 
this country, Clayton Rand, publisher 
of the Gulfport, Miss., Dixie Guide, 
told state thigh school newspaper 
staff members May 2 at the spring 
meeting of the Oklahoma Interscholas- 
tic Press Association at the University 
of Oklahoma”, according to Sooner 
State Press. 

“Rand addressed the group at the 
noon luncheon and urged his young 
hearers to learn how to express ideas 
in a ‘forceful manner’, so that they 
may be sold to the public”, continues 
the account of the meeting. 

Miss Grace E. Ray, associate profes- 
sor of journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. 


York-Adams Press Ass’n 


Met at York October 23 


With the William Penn Senior High 
School at York, Pa., as the host, the 
twenty-fourth conference of the York- 
Adams Counties Press Association 
met on Friday, October 23. The pro- 
pram began at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon with registration and conducted 
tours of the school shops followed by 
clinics on organization and manage- 
ment problems, the feature page, the 
techniques of newswriting, headlines 
and make-up and sports writing. 

J. Kenneth Snyder, president of the 
Association, was in the chair for the 
general assembly. Greetings were ex- 
tended to the group by Dr. E. A. 
Glatfelter, principal of the host school, 
and one of the staunchest and most 
understanding supporters of the stu- 
dent press in the state of Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Lambert Greenawalt, general chair- 
man of the conference program, made 
the program announcements and _ in- 
troduced the guest speaker, Joseph M. 
Murphy, Director of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, who 
spoke on “The Role of the School 
Publication in War’’. 

In his remarks to the Conference, 
Mr. Snyder pointed out that the York- 
Adams Association, thirteen years of 
age, was one of the oldest divisional 
groups of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association in the state. He said 
that once they had two conferences a 
year but so many people wanted to at- 


tend—and did—that it was found ad- 
visable to limit the gathering and to 
meet only once each year! He esti- 
mated that since its founding, more 
than 8,000 student editors had attend- 
ed the meetings. 

Mr. Greenawalt brought to the at- 
tention of the delegates that The York 
High Weekly, the publication of the 
host school, was now in its twentieth 
year and had never missed an issue. 
As a number of schoois in that area 
have suspended publication, his re- 
marks were greeted with well deserved 
applause by the audience. The senti- 
ment of the gathering gave no indica- 
tion of a desire to cease publication, 
wat or no war. 


Illinois Has Over 700 
Delegates at 22nd 
Annual Convention 


More than 700 editors and advisers 
from all parts of the State of Illinois, 
gathered at the University of Illinois 
at Champaign-Ubrana on Friday and 
Saturday, October 16-17, for the 22nd 
annual Convention of the Illinois 
State High School Press Association. 


Sponsored by the School of Jour- 
nalism of the University, and directed 
by Charles E. Flynn of the staff, the 
members of the faculty took promi- 
nent parts in the program. Professor 
Frederick S. Siebert, Director of the 
School of Journalism, opened the con- 
vention with an address of welcome 
centered on the theme, “Student Prob- 
lems in Wartime”. Sectional meetings 
on all phases of newspaper work and 
on the many interests of editors of 
student newspapers, magazines and 
yearbooks, were conducted by mem- 
bers of the journalism faculty, repre- 
sentatives from the local newspapers 
and other Illinois publications, and 
advisers and students from within and 
outside the State. 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the 
CSPA, delivered an address on “The 
Role of School Publications in War- 
time” at the opening session. Angus 
Thuermer, staff writer for the As- 
sociated Press, Chicago, and former 
Berlin correspondent for the same or- 
ganization, spoke on “Experiences in 
News Gathering in Nazi Germany” at 
the second general session on Satur- 
day morning. This meeting had to 
move to a larger auditorium, so great 
was the crowd who came to hear Mr. 
Thuermer’s absorbing relation. 


The annual dinner of the Associa- 
tion had to be omitted this year be- 
cause of the space requirements of the 
Naval unit housed on the University 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Participation of 
School Press in 


Anti-Tuberculosis 


Campaign More 
Important Than 
Ever... 


More Than 1,500 Student 


Publications From 


Entered 1941 Contest 


P 


For the sixth year the Columbia Scholastic 


ARTICIPATION of the school press in the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign is more impor- 
tant this year than ever before, due to the 

threatened wartime rise in the disease, according 

to Daniel C. McCarthy, director of public rela- 


tions, National Tuberculosis Association. 
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pestilence. 


In the last war, the most dead- 
ly of these was pestilence. And 
today, in Europe and Asia, there 
is already a wartime rise in 


Press Association, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, is asking junior 
and senior high school publications throughout the 
country to publish, in their November and Decem- 
ber issues, special staff-written editorials, news and 
feature stories on the new wartime role of the 
Christmas Seal in the prevention and control of 


tuberculosis. 


In many warring European and 
Asiatic countries, tuberculosis has al- 
ready shown a sharp increase. The 
American campaign against tubercu- 
losis is being intensified and expand- 
ed in every possible way to prevent 
such a catastrophe happening here, 
according to Mr. McCarthy. 


“Preliminary figures for the first 
part of 1942 indicate that the tuber- 
culosis death rate in this country may 
continue to decline throughout our 
first year at war as it has declined 
steadily for years,” Mr. McCarthy 
stated. “A far different situation, how- 
ever, may result if the war should last 
several years and if the American 
people are subjected to conditions such 
as now prevail in England. 

“The full cooperation of the en- 
tire public in our campaign is needed 
if we are to succeed in keeping tuber- 
culosis under control throughout the 
war. And we are looking to the stu- 
dent press as one of the main chan- 
nels through which to warn the public 
of the graveness of the situation.” 

Last year, over 1,500 student pub- 
lications from 27 states published spe- 
cial editorials, news and feature stories 
as their contribution to the anti-tuber- 
culosis campaign. Many publications 
issued special tuberculosis numbers. 

Faculty advisers and school editors 
who are interested in taking part in the 
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campaign this year may get detailed 
information, as well as ample reference 
material, from their local tuberculosis 
association. 


— the project is not a con- 
test, the National Tuberculosis 
Association will give a certificate of 
honor to all publications in which ap- 
pear articles judged to be of concrete 
value to the community campaign 
against the disease. The judging will 
be done on a local, state and national 
level. 

Consequently the full issue of all 
publications containing tuberculosis 
articles should be sent to the local 
tuberculosis association on or before 
Monday, December 21. Publications 
selected by the local association as be- 
ing definitely helpful in the commun- 
ity’s tuberculosis fight will be sent to 
the state tuberculosis association for 
the state-wide judging. The state win- 
ners will be forwarded to the National 
Association, where they will be judged 
by a committee of outstanding jour- 
nalists. 

The articles will be considered from 
the standpoint of accuracy, originality, 
intelligent grasp of the subject, and 
appreciation of the role the school can 
play in the community anti-tubercu- 
losis campaign, and sound journalistic 
standards. 


AR HAS ONCE AGAIN 
loosed the Four Horsemen 

of the Apocalypse upon the world 
. fire, famine, sword, and 


The Four Horsemen 
ride again 


Tuberculosis ... the dread TB 
that kills more people between 
15 and 45 than any other disease. 

You can help prevent a war- 
time rise of TB in our country— 
by buying Christmas Seals today 
...and using them every day 
from now to Christmas. They 
fight Tuberculosis. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in SEALS 


the United States. 


Amusing Incidents 
(Continued from Page 10) 


unloaded their contributions on top 
of the stove, which resulted in his 
excavating a load of books from under 
a fairly ample supply of boilers. 

As the lighter pieces of metal sailed 
through the air and landed amid old 
tires and typewriters, a prized silver 
cup belonging to the winner of a ten- 
nis match was outshone only by the 
beaming face of the donator. 

While viewing the yard full of sal- 
vage, a pupil was heard to say that 
one could start housekeeping with the 
contributions. Here was a bed, there a 
refrigerator, a stove, cooking utensils, 
lamps, chairs. Strewn somewhere be- 
neath the heap were wristwatches, bi- 
cycles and even radios. Nearly every 
imaginable thing had its place some- 
where in that accumulation of scrap 
metal. 

The admirable part of the drive was 
not the fact that every student brought 
something, but the spirit which ac- 
companied the pieces of salvage, 
whether large or small. The force be- 
hind the slinging of that scrap to the 
top of the pile was characteristic of 
all CHSians who are always right in 
there pitching with everything they’ve 
got. 
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With the Press Associations 


(Continued from Page 12) 


campus. The faculty advisers dinner 
was held at the Illini Union Friday 
evening with brief remarks from a 
number of visiting speakers and ad- 
visers and with general introductions 
and followed by a social hour in which 
all the guests participated. The Fun- 
fest, held later that evening for the 
students, included a dance, a quiz pro- 
gtam and a series of special events. 

A Student “Pop-Up” session on the 
general topic, “Building Morale 
Among High School Students in Time 
of War” gave the delegates an oppor- 
tunity to state their views and convic- 
tions, as well as to defend them, with 
student chairmen presiding. While all 
this was going on, the advisers con- 
ducted a round table elsewhere on, 
“How to Instruct Publication Staffs at 
the Beginning of the Year”, with Mr. 
Flynn as the chairman. 

The spacious, new, well-equipped 
Gregory Hall, site of the School of 
Journalism, was an ideal setting for 
the Convention. With ample space for 
meetings, round-tables and general as- 
semblies, there was no evidence of con- 
gestion at any time. The commercial 
exhibits were located in classrooms 
where browsing was encouraged and 
where seats and desks provided com- 
fortable facilities for inspection of the 
books and other materials of interest 
to editors and advisers. 

Under Mr. Flynn’s direction, a gen- 
eral committee of journalism students 
assisted in arranging the conference 
and helped to carry it out. The “Dele- 
gate Staff” of the Daily Illini, the 
University’s newspaper, included rep- 
resentatives from eight schools in at- 
tendance at the Convention. Inter- 
views, stories, features, all with credit 
lines, gave these students quite a “lift”, 
for the Daily Illini is a member of the 
Associated Press and is a newspaper 
in far more than the usual interpre- 
tation of a campus publication. The 
daily newspapers of Champaign and 
Urbana gave the Convention excellent 
coverage. 

Professor Curtiss D. MacDougall of 
the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill., addressed the meeting of the IIli- 
nois Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism which was held during the Con- 
vention, on “A Teacher’s Responsi- 
bilities During Wartime”, and Profes- 
sor Charles E. Rogers, head of the de- 
partment of technical journalism of 
Iowa State College, spoke before an 
advisers round table on “The Outlook 


for Journalism During the War and 
After”. 
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Indiana Celebrates 
‘Coming of Age’ With 
Patriotic Sessions 


Streamlining its 21st annual conven- 
tion to the war program in which stu- 
dent publications are taking an in- 
creasingly important part, and includ- 
ing a trip to nearby Camp Atterbury, 
the more than 300 delegates to the In- 
diana High School Press Association 
gathering were kept strictly to the busi- 
ness and program of the Convention 
during the three-days they spent at 
Franklin College in Franklin, Octo- 
ber 22-24. 


Dean Kenneth Olson of the Medill 
School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University delivered two addresses be- 
fore general convocations of the con- 
vention. The first, given Thursday 
evening, was “Newspapers at War and 
Foreign Coverage”, and the second, 
Friday morning, “Newspapers in the 
Post-war Era”. 

A feature of the Convention was the 
broadcast of one daily newscast of 
John Thomas, Station WIRE, of the 
NBC system, from the College Audi- 
torium on Friday afternoon. The 
Franklin, the weekly college newspa- 
per devoted a large part of its issue 
the day before the Convention opened 
to an elaboration of the program. An- 
nouncement of the visit of “Indiana’s 
young newspaper editors” was made 
the day after their trip in The Atter- 
bury Crier, the Army camp’s news- 
paper. 

Sectional meetings on war-geared 
topics but related to the time-honored 
subjects so necessary for editors, ad- 
visers and business managers, were 
prominent on the program. An exhi- 
bition of publications enjoying mem- 
bership in the IHSPA was arranged 
for the delegates and a number of 
commercial firms had their products 
on display. Around these tables and 
booths were crowds of delegates as 
they inspected the cream of school 
publication production and the repre- 
sentatives of the commercial houses, 
experts themselves, were busy from 
morning to night answering the searcn- 
ing questions put to them by the con- 
ventionites. 

A front page editorial in The Frank- 
lin is worthy of reproducing. 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


“Happy Birthday! 
Yes, Franklin College says happy 
birthday to the Indiana High School 


Press Association, which has officially 
become of age. This year marks the 
twenty-first anniversary of an organi- 
zation that has been growing constant- 
ly since its organization here in 1921. 


The IHSPA was founded by two 
students of Franklin College, William 
Bridges, now curator of publications 
for the Bronx Zoological Gardens 
(New York City), and Raymond E, 
Blackwell, educational adviser to the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in New York City. The former 
was editor of this newspaper while the 
latter edited the Almanack, college 
yearbook. 


The associaton was founded upon 
the ideas that journalism is an exciting, 
satisfying career, and that high school 
is the place to begin turning out bet- 
ter journalism. 

The founders believed that a yearly 
convention would stimulate those in- 
terested in journalism to greater work 
and start them on their way. 

The IHSPA has survived the test 
of twenty-one years. In its maturity, 
may it accomplish even_ greater 
things!” 

The program booklet carried the 
usual convention and contest an- 
nouncements and, in addition, the 
story of the founding and develop- 
ment of the Association, a description 
of the host institution, the list of off- 
cers and committees, and the IHSPA 
“Resolve for the Future”. This is an 
unusual document. It reads as follows: 

“THSPA, the Hoosier State’s ofh- 
cial high school press association, 
looks to the future with high resolve: 
that Indiana school publications may 
continue to improve, that journalism 
shall rank among the most important 
subjects in our democratic education, 
that standards for journalism teachers 
shall continue to rise, and that Indiana 
shall be a superior training center for 
tomorrow’s great American journal- 
ists and authors whose work may be 
distinctive anywhere over the world.” 

Truly a great ambition and a fitting 
objective for the student editors and 
advisers of the State of Indiana and 
for that matter of any state. 


Joint Meeting of PSPA- 


CSPA Is Philadelphia’s 
Largest 


The largest delegation ever, 522 
strong, assembled in the auditorium of 
Drexel Institute of Technology at 
Philadelphia on Saturday, October 24, 
for the combined Pennsylvania School 
Press Association-Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association Conference with 
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A Fireside 


Indeed the Gods were good or our 
Yearbook, The Mirror would not have 
been a reality. 

Never, in our sixteen years’ experi- 
ence of yearbook building, have we 
faced so many odds, yet emerged vic- 
torious, having one of the biggest years 
in the history of the school. 

The class early decided that the 
Book was the thing and every preju- 
dice and whim must give way to the 
fulfillment of this desire. 

We had a business and editorial 
staff which planned and executed the 
major details of the book, but each 
member of the class had a specific 
task to perform. We made them feel 
that they were most necessary in ma- 
terializing their share of the work. 

In choosing a theme, we thought of 
existing world conditions. The idea of 
Victory seemed to appeal to a few but, 
after a complete analysis, we decided 
that war was being fought to bring 
about a peaceful way of living and 
decided to use the theme “A Crusade 
for Living.” 

Some individual then had the hap- 
py idea that since our book has been 
steeped in tradition and is loved and 
read by old and young, it would be a 
noble and patriotic gesture to send a 
complimentary copy to each alumnus 
of our school now in the service of 
Uncle Sam to let them know what the 
school one ball teams and clubs were 
doing. 

This was a big order, for we had 81 
stars in our service flag. How could 
we finance such an output with our 
curtailed program? 

The idea proved a boomerang in 
our hands and our _ subscriptions 
jumped by leaps and bounds. 

In developing the theme we used 
the four divisions of our armed forces, 
with the names of our men in uniform. 

An idea which was new to us, be- 
cause we have never indulged in the 
use of much color, was suggested by 
one of the editors to the printer. In 
different sections, we used the color 
of the uniforms worn by the corps— 
and thus we have a multi-colored 
job—as well as the use of a service 
flag. We found all of this possible 


without boosting the price. 
ATURALLY, all schools faced 


the same problems of curtail- 
ment in yearbook building. We re- 
trenched our program accordingly, 
cutting out less important features, 
yet maintaining a cross section of our 
school in all of its activities at work 
and play. 
However, in every community we 
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have the proverbial “saviors” who in 
a time of economic stress start the 
“Buy at home” plea and eliminate the 
fads and frills, or else! We were 
caught in the malestrom of public 
opinion which decreed that we should 
patronize the local merchants or pay 
a 10 per cent commission on foreign 
contracts. 

This was a blow that almost de- 


With the Entry Form for the 1942 
Yearbook Contest and Critique, came 
this “Fireside Chat.” It tells so much 
of what went on behind the scenes in 
one American high school so that the 
staff and student body might have their 
book, do their part, and overcome their 
difficulties, that it is reproduced to 
guide and encourage others who may 
find themselves in a similar predicament. 
All hail to the staff of The Mirror! 


feated our plans for we well knew 
that the local printer with a four page 
press and no book experience had for 
years angled for the job (and it was 
suicide for us if we let him try). 
Dare we oppose public opinion and 
pay $57.85 commission to satisfy our 
whims? Our class decided that for 
sixteen years the Mirror had brought 
honor and fame to our school with 
First-All-American, and Medalist rat- 
ings and it chose to retain the printer 
of previous years, that they might 
claim like honors. 

Another cloud on the horizon was 
our local photographer, an old timer 
with antiquated equipment, who de- 
cided that he, too, should come in for 
the spoils and take the senior pictures. 
He was opposed unanimously, not 
only because of poor quality work but 
because he was not equipped to take 
interior groups, speedographic shots, 
or flashes, of which we needed about 
one hundred. 

We took our lives in our hands and 
refused his bid, which cost us over 
$100 in commission. 

With these reverses, and the desire 
to give complimentary copies to our 
soldier boys, our organization seemed 
to knit more tightly together. 

The auditors’ report has already 
been received and we are happy to 
have our book show a balance of 
$309.04. Too, letters are coming in 
daily from camps far and near ex- 
pressing appreciative sentiments of 
our thoughtfulness in remembering 
our fighting heroes. So we feel justly 
paid for our efforts. 

We are deeply interested in your 
plan of analysis, and know full well 
that those trained in the techniques 


Chat About Our Yearbook 


of book-making are mighty counsel- 
lors to the amateur editors, who care- 
fully scan the notes of criticism that 
the errors may be corrected and bet- 
ter Yearbooks built. 

We have been faithful to our task 
and trust, that the Gods will still be 
kind.—The 1942 Annual Board. 


Personals ... 


A new publication, “Inwood Chat- 
ter”, is about to enter the junior high 
school printed field and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fonda has been named its Faculty Ad- 
viser. The magazine will be issued by 
Junior High School No. 52, 650 Acad- 
emy Street, New York City. Mrs. Fon- 
da visited the SCPA office while the 
format of the publication was being 
discussed, looked through the junior 
high files from the 1942 competition, 
and took several back to school for 
staff and faculty consideration. 


Helen M-E McCarthy, President of 

the Columbia Scholastic Press Advis- 

ers Association 

from 1940 to 1942, 

member of a num- 

ber of important 

CSPA _ committees 

over a period of 

several years, is on 

leave from her du- 

ties as adviser to 

The Centra lite, 

Central High, 

Providence, R. L., 

newspaper. T his 

year she is on the 

Helen M-E McCarthy staff of the Provi- 

dence Journal-Bulletin—the first wom- 

an reporter in the long history of that 

publication. Recently she was cited by 

the Business and Professional Wo- 

men’s Club as one of the sixteen lead- 

ing Rhode Island women in its Wo- 
men in the War poll. 


Albert W. Bloom, who served on his 
school newspaper at Schenley High in 
Pittsburgh, then on the Duquesne Uni- 
versity newspaper, and later, while a 
student in the School of Journalism at 
Columbia, worked on feature articles 
for The Review and on the index of 
the magazine, was recently promoted 
to the rank of Captain in the Army. 
As a lieutenant in the ROTC, he was 
called to Washington soon after he 
took his Columbia degree in 1940 for 
duty with the public relations depart- 
ment. Captain Bloom is still associated 
with that branch of the service. 
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Don’t Give Up the Magazine 


(Continued from Page 2) 


er so that no pupil can say “It isn’t 
worth while for me to try.” And every 
issue brings some surprise contribution, 
some really excellent piece of work 
from some pupil whose talent has 
never manifested itself before — at 
least, not in writing. One different 
feature of our magazine is our alumni 
department, a group of three or four 
short articles written by alumni. For 
example, our Ship number contained 
one article on shipbuilding by an 
alumnus employed in a shipyard, an- 
other by a graduate in his second year 
at Annapolis, and a third by a boy who 
had just been working all summer on 
an oil-tanker. Both the school and the 
graduates enjoy these renewed con- 
tacts. Each issue, on the average, con- 
tains the work of about fifty students 
besides the twenty or twenty-five repre- 
sented by art work in cover, linoleum 
blocks, and cartoons. 


Our staff is small—only twelve to 
sixteen on the literary staff. Their 
work consists of sorting material, se- 
lecting the best for publication, and 
planning and making up the magazine. 
They do none of the writing as staff 
members but, of course, may contribute 
through their English class. Each staff 
member is assigned to one special de- 
partment, a senior usually serving as 
editor of that department with a jun- 
ior or sophomore as assistant, the as- 
sistant moving up when the senior 
graduates. Students are appointed to 
the staff on the basis of marked lit- 
erary or critical ability brought to our 
attention by the recommendation of 
the English teachers or by contribu- 
tions handed in and always after a 
period of staff work to test their use- 
fulness. 


The art department gives fine co- 
operation in preparing the magazine. 
As fast as material is scheduled for 
publication, it is sent to the art de- 
partment with suggestions as to size 
and subject of the illustration desired. 
The art department often makes page 
and two-page layouts for the staff’s 
approval and submits preliminary 
sketches for all illustrations before 
making the blocks. For our part, we 
are careful not to ask the art depart- 
ment to waste time and effort on any 
material we are not sure of using; and 
we see that the artists receive printed 
credit in the magazine for their very 
valuable share. 


~~ for the always difficult prob- 
lem of finances. We charge 25 
cents a copy for each of our two issues 
or 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 
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We do not carry any advertising. By 
employing a small but efficient local 
printing company, each issue of 500 
or 550 copies costs us about $165. Our 
total bill for the year is between $325 
and $350. This means that a school 
of 800 to 1,000 pupils—we have about 
900—nceds 500 or 550 subscriptions at 
50 cents plus advertising sufficient to 
bring in at least $150 to clear all ex- 
penses. If, like Abington, you leave 
the ads to the yearbook and newspaper, 
then you must devise some other means 
of raising that $150. 

Therefore, in spite of all difficulties, 
we expect to continue our 28-year-old 
Oracle. We may have to reduce the 
number of pages; we shall substitute 
a block print cartoon for an engraved 
one; we plan to start an early and in- 
tensive campaign for a larger than 
ever subscription list; we may attempt 
to secure a few pages of advertising; 
but we do NOT intend our magazine 
to be a war casualty. We believe that 
The Oracle plays a valuable and help- 
ful part in the life of our school and 
in the mental development of those pu- 
pils who contribute to it. 
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“The Role of the School Press in War- 


time” as its theme. 


Because of the cancellation of the 
state convention of the PSPA, the 
meeting was organized as a regional 
conference for the Pennsylvania group 
and as the regular autumn meeting of 
the CSPA. This pooling of interests 
brought out the largest delegation 
ever to attend the adviser-editor con- 
ference which has been held at Phila- 
delphia for a number of years with 
Drexel Institute as the host during re- 
cent years. A joint committee repre- 
senting the two organizations prepared 
the program and carried it through to 
a successful conclusion. 

Dr. George P. Rea, President of 
Drexel, extended the greetings of the 
institution and its staff to the advisers 
and editors and Charles F. Troxell, 
Adviser to the Frankford High Way, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, 
presented the greetings of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association. A 
member of the U. S. Treasury Dept. 
made a brief address, “Any Bonds To- 
day?” Miss Ernestine Robinson, gen- 
eral chairman, introduced the speakers 
and made the announcements. 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 


moderately priced restaurants. 
rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.50 per person. 


water $1.50 single. 


Large comfortable bed- 
Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


HOTEL 
cadstack Thomas J. Kelly, Mgr. 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION APPROACHING 


The 


19h ANNUAL CONTEST 
and CONVENTION 


Of The 
Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these | C.S.P.A. 


pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
completion of their work during or at the end of 
the school year. 

eee 


CONTEST DEADLINES 


Newspapers January 13 
Magazines February 3 
Elementary Publications January 13 


Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before they can be 
forwarded. 


eee 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 


base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 





CONVENTION 
March 11-12-13, 1943 


Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office | Contest Entry Forms will be mailed by Dec. 15 








CSPA “Aids” Are Assets At All Times 


Style Books 15c to Members; Others, 25c 
Proofreaders Cards . 5c each; 6 for 25c 








Primer of School Newspaper Technique 15c to Members; Others, 25c 
Primer for Duplicated Publications (new) 35c to Members; Others, 50c 
Bibliography for Student Publications |. . : 35¢ to Members; Others, 50c 
Membership Electros (for printed publications—as til as supply lasts) 50c to Members 
Mimeograph Insets (for the duplicated publications) . 10c to Members 
Membership Pins—Gold Filled—Sterling Silver Base . . 75¢ to Members 


(A suitable award for staff members during or at the end of the year. A few charms are still available 
at 50c). 


4, CSPA Membership Plaque for the school or office. . $1.50 to Members 
(The CSPA Seal, embossed in colors on a bright metal background, nial in natural wood, 6% x 8). 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University |New York, N. Y. 








—_—— 


: piiiisinsinpsiibcibianes 
| Something NEW!!! 


The latest addition to the growing list of CQPA publications invaluable to the adviser... . 
contains also the Duplicated Newspaper Analytical Score Sheet and Check-list of common errors, 
and the Duplicated Magazine Analytical Score Sheet and Check-list of errors common to maga- 
zines. Size—36 pages, 814 x11 inches, with stapled cover of heavy stock. This PRIMER is 
duplicated to serve as both a guide to and as a sample of duplicating work. 


Thirty-five cents to Members—Fifty cents to Non-Members. 
Order from the:— 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, N. Y. 





